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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE Reader is requested to excuse a repetition 
of expressions, which he may probably take notice of 
in the following pages. The particular description of 


so many characters, made an ij dentity of language 
almost unavoidable, 
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the following Performance, written for the 


purpose of investigating the several merits 
and defects of most of the London Per- 
formers, and thereby ascertaming. a proper 
opinion, and the precise extent of their se- 
parate abilities. To whom could a publica- 
tion of this description, „ avowedly founded 
on the basis of candourand impartiality, be 
80 well addressed, as to one whose conduct, 


in every respect, has been uniformly guided 


by these qualities, and whose patronage of 
the Drama has been 80 unbountledly: liberal 


and extensive. % 5 


Were I here to follow the dictates of my 
inclinations, I should be led into the 
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able virtues s and dietinguiched accomplish- 
ments. whick.your Grate possesses Apr. 

vate life ; but as I am convinced, by 80 
doing, I should wound the refined delicacy 
of your Grace's feelings, I shall of course 
desist. To attempt it, would also probably 


lead me into greater extent than is usually 


occupied in addresses of this kind; and be 


the: means of bringing, truth, for the first 
time, before your Grace in an unpleasant 
shape. Lshall therefore, after apologizing 

10 your Grace for this intrusion, most re- 
speRfully. ret 9 1 1? bag mona 
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Mr. K EMB LE. 
TE town having thought proper to con- 
sider this gentleman entitled as a tragedian 
to a theatrical eminence, more elevated 
than any other present performer, we shall 
begin our dramatic strictures with him, al - 
though we by no means think that public 
favour' is uniformly a criterion by which 
merit is to be judged. Whether it be $0 
in the present instance with respett to the 
person before us, we shall be the better 
able to determine, when we have examined 
vith an impartial and unprejudiced mind 
those talents which some few have raised 
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almost. to 8 wi chose en 
inimitable Garrick. a 5 


Mr. Kemble's figure is LG manly than 
elegant, more suited by its athletic ap- 


pearance to give us an idea of the sine vy 
powers of a Mark ANTHONY or a CoRt-> 


OLANUS,, than, of. the, gra es and elegancies 
of wodüh Ii. Hf depolrinbat! is Nun 
formly the same, possessing a mechanical 
stiffness which he cannot throw off, or sof- 
ten into the least ease or gaiety, He has 
made several attempts to effect this, but to 
no purpose. With respect to his countg- 
nance we do not think it capable of ex- 
pressing so much as we are inclined to. 
suppose from the first view of it. We be- 
hold features sufficiently large and striking 
to throw out an expression to the most 
distant part « of the house, hut we find them 
upon examination to possess but little flex 
ibility or power of motion. He has not 
the art to. twist and turn his muscles with 
that ease and dexterity so essentially neces- 
gary in pourtraying the different emotions 
of the soul. His eyes are large and ani- 
"mating, . which we frequently see those 


e 
sudden flashings, those quick and vivid 
glances that · used to dart from those of 6ur 
English Roscius, and which give such 
strength and effect to particular passages. 
Any thing of the disdain or hauteur he ap- 
pears to possess a greater facility of expres- 
sing than most other emotions. His voice 
is deficient of many necessary requisites for 
public speaking. There is an asthmatic 
huskiness and an insufferable monotony 
throughout the greater part of it—Wanting 
those deep, low, mellow tones, which are 
peculiarly necessary in the delivery of 

most stage soliloquies, and which were 

possessed in an eminent degree of excel - 
b by the late Mr. Henderson. Mr. 
Kemble is compelled to begin his speeches 
in such a lofty pitch of voice, as in part to 
do away the manly effect which his hercu- 
lean person has previously made on the 
beholder, and thus destroys many a bold 
and energetic. sentence. We think it much 
better in the pathetic than in any thing 
else, for in that we have discovered 
a most happy suspension of the de- 


fiſts we. have bart mentioned, when 2 
08511 r ee eee 
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must own, that hearing what we just bee 
e, e ee e 
the contrast. 1 | 


"bei the dene 2 
have stated under which this gentleman la- 


bours, still there is in every thing he at- 


tempts, such a vast display of mind, and 
strength of intellect, as frequently to ab- 
sorb so much of our attention, as to make 
us pass many a defect by unnoticed, He 
possesses in an eminent degree that, which 
wanting will ever confine a performer with · 
in the limits prescribed by vulgar medio- 
crity, namely, Ns, a quality that seems 
to be a particle of some superior being. 


filling us as it were with a double soul. 


and animating us to the performance of 
deeds that one would think were far beyond 


the reach of human powers. That he is thus 


tained by attending. che representation of 
any one of his characters, and although wo 


fessions of candour and liberality to point 


out those impediments in the way of Mr. 


Kembles arriving to greater excellence in 


were compelled in conformity to our pro» 


q 


cs) 
the profession than he at present possesses, 
still, impelled by the same duty, we are 
forced to admit that he fully deserves the 
extensive popularity he enjoys, and with 
all his imperfections may justiy be called 
"FIRST TRAGEDIAN OF THE BRITISH 
STAGE, „ 


Mr. 7. PALMER: 


Tas TONE” is nah indebied to 
nature for a very fine figure which we think 
a little injured of late by too great a rotun- 
dity of body, and a vulgar stoop in the 
 shoulders. His manners are peculiarly 
easy and engaging, but by no means those 
of a man of fashion, a character we could 
never persuade ourselves to think he fills 
with propriety. There are certain polished 
elegancies which the eye feasts on with 
rapture, but which the pen cannot de- 
seribe, that ought to be possessed by him 
who undertakes the public performance of 
a part of that description. We are not 


(5) 


stanoes have occurred in which it has beeir 
properly supported. Excepting Mr. Barry, 
and the late Mr. Smith of Drury. lane thea - 
tre, we do not recollect wo Jo aps 
— __ „ An 
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Mr. Palmer's face is more handsome 
than expressive; captivating, as the ladies 
say, in all scenes of tenderness, but in- 
capable of pourtraying those turbulent 
emotions of the soul which are often de- 
picted by our tragic writers, His eyes 
possess a languishing softness, when he 
chooses to call it forth, but not that anima; 
tion and spirit which are so essential on 
some occasions. His voice is whining and 
inharmonious in the upper tones, coarse 
and grumbling in the lower ones; it is 
heard to the best advantage in easy chit- 

chat dialogue in eomedy. We have often 
lamented that this gentleman's private 
concerns should have been so frequently 
in such a deranged state as to prevent him 
from regularly pursuing his profession. 
Situated as the stage is at present, it would 
be uncandid in us not to acknowledge him 


(*) 
do be one of its greatest and most essential 
aupporters. We never much admired him 
in tragedy, if we make a few exceptions, 
such as Glenalvon, Stukely, and one or two 
more of the same level, regular tenor f 
_ ating, in which no violent exertion of the 
voice is necessary. In his tyrants he is 
most hoisterously tyranhical, passing across 
the stage with such colossial strides, and 
frequently so out Herods Herod, that had 
we not previously known the contrary, we 
should doubtless suppose it to be the per- 
formance of a country stroller, who had 
been actustomed to rant and bawl in barns 
and hay, lofts, before an audience com- 

posed, of gaping rustics.. This gentleman 
gught to break himself of this frequent. ill- 
timed, intemperate violence; a recollec- 
tion of the following words of Shakespeare 
one might think would effect it: In the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may a 
whirlwind , passion, you must acguire 
2 My 4 A pat that. "alma it 


| | We ho Wn frequently displeased at this 


(8) 


his tragic parts, but in none more than in 
the character of Dionysius, in that patched- 
up pantomimic drama entitled the Grecian 
Daughter. Let us entreat him, if he be 
ever again called upon to sustain this 
noisy, blustering hero, to have a little 
more compassion for our _ if he os 
none for our CO Rog ail: 
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Mr. BE NSLEY: 

Me: BENSLEY's success in the as 
' matic world, has given the lye direct to 
the assertion made by many, that the 
knowledge of the good or bad qualities of 
the man in private lie, does not in the 
least tend to raise or lower him in the 
estimation of the town in his public situa- 
tion. This opinion we have often thought 
erroneous, and we could prove it in many 
instances, but the one before us, we think, 
is sufficient. The amiable and respectable 


manner in which this gentleman has con- 


duſted himself 1518 0 private concerns, in a 


certain degree serves to enlist the affections 
of the audience greatly in his favor, and in- 
elines them to applaud almost every thing 
he attempts in the proſession. This par- 
ſtiality for the man, goes a considerable 
way to account for the general approba- 
tion that attends the actor during the 
whole performance of most of his charac- 
ters. In a few situations in some of them 
he is justly entitled to praise; but in no 
one, in which we recollect him, does he 
merit throughout that reception he uni- 
formly: meets-with,—In. all, whether fra- 
 gedy; comedy, or farce, we trace the same 
measured step, the goggling eye, and re- 
dundancy of extravagant and aukward 
action, that frequently must disgust the 
most partial of his auditors. His voice is 
made up of low, drawling, sepulchral 
tones, that suit better the ghost in Hamlet, 
or the sententious Malvolio, than any 
ching else. It must, however, be admitted, 
rhat notwithstanding these defects, we have 
| frequently heard, this gentleman deliver 
dialogue with such propriety of emphasis, 
fy C 


. 
N. 
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home cannot but sanction and approve of, 


usually heard in theatres, the remembrance 


| 5 an 


| theatrical favorites. —As the principal mo- 


Cn 


evince a sound and comprehensive judg- 
ment, to which -few on the stage can 


justly lay claim. In none of his charac. - 


ters is this so observable as in Prop 
pero in Shakespeares Tempest, and in 
Pierre in Venice Preserved. In these we 
see a mind labouring, as it were, against 
exterior defects, and frequently so success- 


fully, as to draw down a peal of approba- 


tion which our judgment on our return 


This is an applause of which a man may 


be proud, and which outweig weighs, in value, a 


thousand of those noisy plaudits chat are 


of which in all DO" a een 
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Ms. BANNISTER, Jun. 


WE now come to one er our n 


tive of these strictures was to see, by a can- 
did investigation, — each performer 


181 


deserved the reputation he enjoyed, we 
shall immediately begin with our observa- 
tions on the gentleman before us, and exa- 
mine with impartiality those powers which 
for some time past have . em 
2 ten. e * 


: | Mr. 3 figure 1s St no means a 
good one for the stage—his limbs appear 
to be too short for his body; which defect 
makes him have a kind of waddling shuffle 
in his walk that will for ever prevent him 
giving us an idea of the fine gentleman, 
His action is generally good, and apposite 
to the sentiment. His, face is, without 
doubt, the ſinest on the stage, if we except 
Mrs. Siddons', of which we shall speak in 
its proper place. There is no passion that 
operates in the human mind, but what he 
can with facility pourtray by his features: 
they have all the regularity and harmony 
of form that render them exceedingly 
handsome, vith a flexibility of muscle, and 
a power of expression, that have never 
been equalled by any male performer since 
che days of Garrick, There is a * 
C2 | 


| is j 


animation in his eyes that approaches ne near 60 
the meg of those of our English Ro- 
scius. The movements of the lower part 
of his face are, if possible, more at his com- 
mand than the rest. In a word, as far as 
the human face is capable of expressing 
internal emotions, can be easily effected by 
chat of the Lead before ee e 


"Bis voice is strong and Able but, 
we think, frequently too thick and heavy 
for repeating the easy, sprightly dialogue 
of common life with that distinet volubility 
that, which occasionally introduced, create 
a double force and effect. In this particu- 
lar talent we never met with an actor that 

| approximated Mr: King, and which was 
admitted by Mr. Garrick himself. Write 

your dialogue,” said he one day to a friend 
* ever 80 long and stupid, give it to Ton 
to repeat, and my life on it hell —_ you 
throu mw * N 

We are well informed An Mr. i 
junr. has long entertained an opinion that 
his natural powers, and those which he has 


: 2 
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(Ss) 
by art at command, are better adapted to 
the performance of tragic parts than those 
of comedy. This persuasion is one among 
a thousand other proofs that actors them 
selves are the worst judges of the particular 
lune in which their talents are shewn to the 
best advantage. There is a crooked some- 
thing in the inclination and disposition of 
man, that makes him believe he can with 
facility perform what he is less capable of 
doing, and those things he is the best adapted 
for, and the most able to execute, are fre 
quently those he has the meanest opinion 
of. This defect appears to be ingrafted in 
the nature of us all, and the actors have at 
least their share of it. The late Mr. Par- 
sons, 80 fine a delineator of low humour, 
equal, perhaps, to any thing the English 
stage ever produced, fancied himself a tra- 
 gedian, and often declared he would per- 
form Richard or Macbeth with any of his 
cotemporaries. The present Mr. Moody 
conceives' that the town has spoilt him by 
permitting | him to play a certain cast of 
parts to which he knows himself incapable 
of doing justice, and that his theatrical tas 


1 ö 
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lents ineline te che 1 After thee 
absurd notions, it is not a matter of great 
astonishment that Mr. Banister, jun. should 
entertain an opinion similar to those we 
have Just now mentioned. That he now 
oecupies the deseription of parts better 
ute to. his talents than any other, will not, 
we think, be doubted. hy any person in the 
least acquainted with the bent of dramatic 


T! PPRRIIR .l 
We cannot conclude with this gentle. - 
man without observing, that the great ap» 
plause he uniformly meets with whenever he 
publicly appears, frequently hurries him into 
the most unpardonable liberties on the stage 
that, perhaps, were ever attempted by any 
actor ancient or modern, This, error makes 
him caricature most of his parts, insomuch, 

| that so far from presenting us with a fine 


{ 
& A 


picture of nature, we often have from him 


nothing else but buffoonery, and distortion 
of feature, such as would disgrace the mean · 

est theatrical booth in Bartholomew: Fair, 
We have been so hurt at this prostitution 
of brilliant and extensive powers, that it 
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has been with difficulty we refrained from 
raising off our eat and quitting the theatre. 
That a performer 50-eapable of affording 
us pleasure through the medium of our 
understandings, should so demean himself 
by such contemptible practices, we conſess 
ourselves much surprized: but that an 
English audience should not only permit 
those liberties to be taken, but highly ap- 
ꝓlaud whenever attempted, is a eonduct 
that has raised our surprine into wonder, 

- and convinced us, that our stage has, in 
Some particulars, dwindled into a state of 
all ee most der and amen | 
10:8; If: | £20 COTE FE; 

We trust Nr. Banmbter, jun. will take 
dus de consideration the few observations 
we huve here made on the error alluded to, 
and endeavour, by degrees, to bring down. 
the taste of the town to a proper standard, 
and che practice of his own inimitable ta- 
A 'of erat; Avro 
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* 1 5 u. een. 8 
1 coming to this . we ddt 
oumelves to feel a considerable degree of 
1 satisfabtion. When ve have to comment 
vuvpon talents that have been raised by un- 
common pains and assiduity almost to the 
summit of excellence, the task is peculiarly 
grateful, and makes us pursue our RE 
TS Tt OE, „ ITS 
Mx. Barrymore' Gyre is an extreme 
ec possessing sufficient heighth ſor 
whatever character he may assume, and of 
late improved, at least for the stage, by 
growing more bulky above than formerly. 
His face, although we cannot say it is so 
Powerful a delineator of the human pas- 
sions, as the one on which we have just 
been 80 lavish in our praise, still is by no 
means deficient of expression. His voice, 
ve think, for certain tragic parts, is the 
best on the stage It has compass to a 


great extent, clear, harmonious, and varia- 
ble, but never heard to so little advantage 


* 

as in the tender and pathetic. His action 
appears in general to be too studied, 
and sometimes falls into the error which 
Shakespeare alludes to when he says, 


«© Do not saw che air too mbh with your hands.“ 


We never had a doubt of this gentleman's 
exterior powers being equal to any thing in 
the profession, but we were apprehensive, 
until lately, that nature had been scanty to 
him of her internal favours. Our appre- 
hension, however, of this deficiency, we 
are compelled to say, was illfounded. He 
has in many instances of late, particularly 
this summer, in Colman's Theatre, dis- 
played abilities that plainly shewed him to 
possess a strong comprehensive mind, to- 
gether with a soundness of judgment not in- 
ferior to any performer on the stage. We 
have discovered these in many situations; 
but, we think, they are most apparent in his 
performance of Zorincſi, in the play of that 
name, and still more in Octavian, in the 
Mountaincers, in which part he called forth 
eee that * nenen, wh _ — 


1 
ing hand of time, vill probably entitle hint 
to a seat among the first actors of the time. 


- 


Mx. WROUGHTON, 
—— 4 
ME have heard a number of good judges 
of dramatic talents condemn the performer 
before-us, and place him in a light we by 
no means think he deserves. His natural 
powers are, it must be confessed, of a very | 
| confined extent, but there is a spirit and 
pleasantry throughout his general acting, 
that we always admired, and in some cha- 
racters appear with such appropriation and 
fitness, as to bring him very near to excel- 
lence. His person is bad, his face inex- 
pressi ve, but his action and deportment 
easy and unembarrassed. There is, how- 
ever, upon the whole, a something about 
him that makes him respectable in whatever 
he undertakes, and though we have never 
discovered, during the number of years we 
recollect him, any of that strength of co- 
louring in his acting which shews a power 
and energy of intellect, still he never 


C82 

disgusts us, and if he seldom towers into 
greatness, he is sure never to sink into in- 
aipidity or dullness. 


Mr. XING. 
— | 
— THIS performer has make for 80 many 
years among the first comedians of the times 
and been so often the subject of criticism, in 
which but one uniform sentiment has pre- 
vailed respecting his talents, that, feeling 
our judgment incline to the same point, 
nothing new can be advanced by us. His 
comic powers, by this time, considerably 
impaired by the great length of years since 
they were first called into action, were of 
the very first order. He was always re- 
markable for possessing, in an eminent de- 
gree, and at which we before hinted, a 
volubility and neatness of expression, 
much superior to any of his cotempora- 
ries, or, perhaps, equal to any that will 
ever follow him. His features have an 
archness that peculiarly fitted him for all 
the wprightly parts in comedy, His person 5 
1 


(2) 

is, or rather was a good one, for in speaking 
of Mr. King, we ought to confine ourselves 
to what he has been, not to what he is at 
present, he having so far advanced into the 
vale of years, as no doubt, ere long to com- 
pell him to quit the mimic world for ever. 
We always thought his action to have been 
considerably injured by an awkward stiff- 
ness, or an apparent deadness in his hands, 
We have wished this defect to have been re- 
medied, as we do not see but it might hve 
been easily Nen 0 


Mr. DobD. 

© AN actor of the old school like the one 
ve have now left, and when we take a peep 

into the new one we see such a paucity of 
good performers, that we lament time is 
throwing his hoary mantle over most of our 
old actors, and ere long will, we are fear- 
ful, hide them entirely from our sight. In 
speaking of the gentleman before us, we 
shall point out in a few words what he has 
þeen, not what he is, as we have just done 


V 
with Mr. King. His figure was well 

adapted to the stage, particularly for per- 
sonating the fops, in which he shone with 
superior lustre to any other player within 
our remembrance. His voice was clear 
and distinctly flippant. His action easy 
and unembarrassed. What a number of cha- 
racters have we seen him sustain, and all 
with almost equal delight and pleasure. 
If he excelled in any particular cast of 
parts, we think it was in the one we have 
just mentioned, for in them we could never 
discover any thing wanting. Voice, face, 
action, deportment, all combined to form 
every thing the most disoriminating critic 
could wish for. Sorry are we to add, that 
in a few, very few seasons indeed, shall we 
in all probability, lose this inimitable come- 
dian, together with his cotemporary in ex- 
; nen Mr. * 0 | 


Ar. SUETT. 
| SINCE the death of that incomparable 
comedian, Mr, Paraons, this gentleman has 
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with a great deal of assiduity and some pos 
ley, endeavoured to make himself accept- 
able to the town in the performance of most 
of those characters left unoccupied by the 
other. A gap was made in Drury-lane 
company, that required no small degree of 
merit in any person that would even attempt 


to fill up. This has been done by the actor 


before us, and it would be deviating from 
our principle of candour and impartiality 
which we hope to preserve inviolate, not to 
acknowledge that he has been deservedly 
successful. We cannot, however, but la- 


ment, notwithstanding his success, the 


great falling off from what we have been 
used to from his predecessor. Mr. Suett's 
comedy is deficient of that strength and 
richness of humour so luxu riantly pos- 
sessed by Parsons. His figure is too thin 
for its height. His turned- in tottering 


knees and lathy body, when performing 


old men, give us more an idea of an 
aged Spaniard than any other character. 
He is too fond of distorting his features 
into grimace, and saying more than is set 
dawn for him. His method of delivering 


* 


(2) 


dialogue is however entirely his own, and 
not in the least borrowed from any other 
actor; indeed, take him with all his imper- 
fections on his head, he is a pleasant enter- 
taining comedian, and fills his present cast 

of parts much better than any other per- 
former is capable of doing, i in i the theatre at 
Rm _ Is engaged. 


Mr. AICKIN. 


by 


This gentleman we have for a long time 
considered as a most respectable and useful 
actor. His person is rather too short and 
bulky, but does tolerably well for person- 
ating the parts in which he is generally seen. 
We do not know a performer that has kept 
within the sphere of his own abilities better 
than Mr. Aickin. The honest sentiment 


that flows pure and sincere from the heart 


he always delivers well, and we never wish 
to see the trusty faithful Steward, the ten- 
der and affectionate Parent, better deline- 
. ated than he is capable of doing. If he 
never ascends to greatness, he seldom if 


( 4 ) 


ever goes so low-as to disgust you. We 

confine this observation to his acting alone. 
His person offended us much when we saw 
him a few nights this summer attempt the 
performance of a foreign monarch. Co- 
vered as he was with all the cumbersome 
load of fancied habiliments, the addition 
to his bulk made him appear not unlike a 
bear placed upon his hind legs, and gave 
us, as may be supposed, very little idea of 
the graces and dignity that ought to belong 
to a prince. 


Mr. MOODY. 


- VERY little can be * A. to we 
nid of à man who is of late but seldom 
brought forward before the public, and 
chose few times thought by them too many 
by the number of nights he appears. There 
was always a sluggish heaviness, and an in- 
sufferable drowsiness in the acting of this 
gentleman, that threw a tameness over 
every thing he attempted; lately these de- 

fects have grown to such enormity that we 


i ( 5 25 | ). 


trust his good sense will determine him to 
quit a profession which, fortunately for 
him, has filled his coffers with the necessary 
means of retiring, without giving himself 
any further professional trouble, or the 
public fresh reasons for wishing he would 
give up a post he can no longer hold with 
credit to himself, and make room for some 
other actor more capable, or at en more 
_ 0 his A | 
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Mr. R. PALM ER. 
1 
AN ee. eee e as bar inche 

profewiop as he now: perhaps wall ever go, 

entitles. him. We have occasionally seen 
him thrust into many of those foppish parts 
legitimately belonging to the inimitable 

Dodd, but he has thrown such vulgarisms 

of face and manner into most of them that 

have disgusted us almost past bearing. 

There is a coarseness in his voice that suits 

more the plebeian than any thing in the 

| umallest degree resembling the gentleman. 
| E 
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He may however be made of use in the 


theatre, if they will confine him within his 


Proper line of _— 
| gov. Mr, WHITEIELD.. 


brought forward in the manner to which his 
respectable talents entitle him. His person 
is rather too heavy for the stage, but his 
action and deportment are in general easy 
and unaffected, and his | voice, though it 
does not possess much'sweetness or melody, 


A till has some variety of tone; and no in- 


considerable degree of compass. In his tra- 
gedy he is too fond of mouthing, and there 
is a laboured something in his speaking of 
blank verse, that might pass current in the 
country, but will not do in town. We are 
still however of opinion that his abilities · de- 
serve a higher rank in the theatre _ he 
has ety n. 


(7) 


A performer that has been for many 
years before the public, and by his ta- 
tents, though moderate, been raised to some 
notice. This arises from his being respect- 
able in whatever he undertakes. The want 
of animation and fire has always prevented 
him from attempting any nn character 
in * IN 


+ 


} 


Mr. KELLY. 
, * 

WE As — been intltleecd tha 
this gentleman has been so much noticed 
by the town; for considering him as a 
singer, which is the only way we can even 


mention him here, we cannot persuade 


ourselves (and we profess to know some 

little of the science of music) that he has 

fair claims to that public favour he now. 

possesses, and which he appears to think 

is justly his due. His voice is dreadfully 

wanting in sweetness and melody of tone, 
Ez 


* 


the town in whatever false opinion they 


(2) 
and may altogether be considered aeficient 
of almost every necessary requisite that 
constitutes a good one. With respect to 
his knowledge in vocal musie we think it 
by no means equal to what the town con- 
ceives, The multitude often lay hold of 


an opinion chat considerable pains per- 
_ n ran rd to circulate 1 


oppose it with success. The 

that have been practised in order to 
establish for the person before us a fame 
in the musical world, are well known to 
a few, and we trust by our endeavours 
the knowledge of it will be made more 
general. We hope also to habe it in 
our power by this publication to undeceive 


may have imbibed respecting the drama, 


and thus bring back their taste inte its 
proper channel, and make it flow with all 
is former strength and puri: 
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Mr. DIG 2 vU M. 
— 

— mee s voice has very un 
men of those notes which generally 
eome from an English singer. His tones 
are mostly like those of a cracked reed, 
but possess occasionally a fatness of sound 
if we may so express ourselves, that are 
certainly in unison with the doughy bulk 
and flabby appearance of his person, but 
are not very pleasing to the ear of a British 
audience. As far as these deſects admit, 
in tender plaintive airs he is beard with 
some ene 5 | 


* My. | SEDGWICK. 
—— 
xn E bold mellow tones of this anger, 
tem a fine manly contrast to those 
we have just now mentioned, and are 
peculiarly grateful to the taste of John 
Bull. The applause they most generally 
meet with, we think, would be considera- 
bly encreased if he . endeavour” to 


(300 


improve his manner, and throw a little 
more spirit into his acting, if we can 80 
term this gentleman's dramatic attempts. 
Let us also advise him to stand still on the 
stage a little more than he does at present 
when he is singing, and we are confident 
he will get on much faster. 


— 


Mr. BANNISTER, Sen. 
— — — 
THE many, many winters that have 
rolled over the head of this veteran of the 
stage. have not so much impaired his 
powers as one would reasonably expect. 
In his time he was much the finest English 
bass the theatre could boast of, and we 
have always thought him the best actor we 
ever saw that established himself as a sing- 
er. Indeed some of his comic perform- 
ances were fraught wich humour of the 
most rich and luxuriant kind, although we 
never could discover in any of them much 
display of genius, as their style and man- 
ner appeared to us to be in part taken r 
something before seen. 5:4 e 
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Mr. CAULFIELD, : Of 
—U F 
- LATELY lugged out nah and heels 
| Ain the shades of obscurity, and except- 
ing his imitations we never saw any thing 
about him that would make us much regret 
were wad to return to his old dingy regions 


again, 


Wie now come to the female part of the 
company, and the first person that attracts 
o attention is che cerohra wes 7 


Mrs. SIDDONS. 5 
T EIs lady has been long considered as 
a kind of constellation in the theatrical hge- 
misphere. Gifted by nature with requi- 
sites for the stage that perhaps in a certain 
line of acting, were never equalled by any 
other English actress, she stands forth here 
an object that claims a first place in the 
list of our female performers. Much we 
- - think, cannot be expected of us, res- 


( g2 ) 


. petting this incomparable "ONT "IN when 


we say, t that i in delivering our sentiments 


on her merit, we should, possessing an 


opinion RUTH, similar to that entermined 
by the public, add but li:tle to their. in- 


formation. We shall therefore state in a 
very. fox lines what we think are her par- 


ticular requisites, in which perhaps we 
shall vary a little from the general senti- 


ens as to her powers. 


As Her person is finely form'd for mk t of 


chose parts in which ahe has been so pre- 


eminently conspicuous for a long time. 
There is a dignity in her deportment when 


she chooses to call it forth, equal to that 


so admired by many in the late Mrs. Vates, 


without approaching 18 that mechanical 
stiffness which we always thought discern- 
ible in the manner of the last mentioned 
actress. Her action is in general good, 
but possesses an apparent study, together 
wich rather 100 much of the masculine, 


Her face is finely formed to express grief, 


rage. despair, horror, and all those pas- 


sions that are most generally Po ͥöð in 


Os) 


our r tragedies. There is a strong line of. | 
expression in her features that commands 
an audience to the most distant part of the 
houze, and when lessened by distance 5of- . 
tens into all the harmony of grace and beau · 
ty. Her eyes possess a peculiar brillianeß 
and animation, and are equally capable of 
 Uarting forth the fire of rage, or melting | 
into tenderness or grief. Her voice is 80 
norous and variable, but we think some · 
times considerably injured: by a kind of 
whining draw] that has a tedious. and heavy 
effect upon the ear. Her talents, great as 
they confessedly must be considered by all 
unprejudiced critics, still are entirely con- 
fined within the bounds prescribed by the 
tragic muse, as ahh has not one particle of 
humour, or chat gaiety and ease 80: Ex5en+ 
tially necessary in those who follo 


w the 
steps of Thalia. We have seen some at- 
tempts made by this lady in comedy, that 
having been tolerated a second time, has 
given us the greatest opinion of the easy 
good nature of an English audience. As a 
general performer she is nothing, as one 


confined „8 — 
F 
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turbed possession of our own thoughts res- 
pecting this actress. These having already 


1 chat in deere ch a 

opinion we oppose chat of one of our 
greatesn theatrical, critics the late Mr. Col: 
nan, who declared to us one ni ght when 
this lady. w was Performing, Belvidera, that | 
he thought her que 0 
Sn. the profecgion he had ever beheld. It 


| not the high sounding of a name, however 


great, can induce ud to assent to an opi- 


nion chat our judgment cannot approve of, 


and ve are the more inclined to preserve 


our own sentiments on the present oc- 


gion, when we. reflect that this, gentleman 
when prest to give bis reasons for making 


80 bold an assertion, by no means delicate - 


ly worded, declined doing $0. Not there- 
fore; having heard any wing advanced by 


kim 10 corroborate the truth of his ob- 


servation, we are of course left in undis- 


been delivered, we shall leave her to the 
ſull enjoyment of that popularity to which 


ber incomparable tragic powers, 95 1655 | 


Aa Justly a her. 
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. Ne. FARREN. 
h eee hd Way 
in the elegant walks es Her per- 
son, excepting being rather too tall, is pe- 
culiarly well formed for the sphere of acting 
1 in which ghe moves, and the inexpressible 
races that uniformly attend her deport» 
ment, give a luxuriant feast to the behold- 
er, he never receives from any other per- 
former. Her countenance is bewitchingly 
beautiful, with eyes of the most express ve 
soſtness, and a voice distinct, clear, atid 
| harmonious. She is in our opinion the 
only female on che stage, that can give us 
à proper idea of the real polished woman 
of fashion, in which she is very little inſe- 
rior to any other aftress within our recol- 
leGion. Were ur to. write à volume re. 
apecting the theatrical merits of this lady it 
could only tefid to proue her superiority 
in this line of afting, which tlie ton is 
already 30 well acquainted with, that we 
| Shall not tire their patience! 1 
of observations, when we can 
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addition 10 thek informmiorion berge. "i 


an extent 


perior talents from among those who, huẽE 
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all others to possess the nearest affinty to 


the laughing muse. Were we here to re- 


peat the many observations that have been 
miade o this inimitable actress by the best 

critics of dramatic talents,” we should get 
Freuter than our limits vould ad- 
mit of. We shall therefore conſine dur- 
selves to the one oſten repeated by "that 
Nestor of the stage Mr. Macklin, choc 
were he desired to point out a female of au- 


dictinguished' themtelves bn the tag Since 
the beginning of this century, le would - 


without hesitation immediately fix'on"the' 


name of Jon BAN. This dramatic veteran 
has also said that the lady before us is 4 
closer imitator of nature than even our 
English Roscius himself. With these sen - 
timents of so great a judge, and the gene- 
ral opinion being s unanimously in favor 
of her merit, it would be à most unplea - 
sant task were we compelled: by the bent 
2 * Wader from a sen- 
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e 00 A with - 
it to its fullest extentꝭ we beebit peculiarly 
grateful-49 be able, an _conforiity toe 
candant wa bave profescd..in the precer: = 
ding: part of thia work, and and Which |; <= 
we have faithfully. put int pratzies, 10 
assent to this opinion of thę town respe& 
ing the performer before — 
however — as her powers confes. 
sedly gre, give us the smallest idea of che 
polished woman of elegance, à charagterx 
perhaps too gedate for the yolaylity of hen 


powers. Her person indeed unfits her for 
the undertaking, being v well formed, but 


| by no means cast in an elegant mould. 

Her face is archly expressive, though, wy 
In the least beautiful. In fact she is a kind 
of (theatrical unique, if we may be allowed 
the. expression, chat Whenever we lose e 
. 1 des WFP 1 Fs Seeing the like a SAI I 
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but she wn we think to the best advantage in 
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of moderate PI gs + few of chose 


parts that are 50 finely pourttayed by the 
actress we have just now left. This lady's 


pemon ib remarkably. well proportioned, 


male. habiliments, in which she excels all 
other females since the days of Woffington: 


Her voice wants strength, and has a little 
of the nasal tone that disgusts Her face is 
pleasing and tolerably expressive, and her 

deportment easy, with some grace. She is 


upon the whole guatly entitled to the situa - 


BY she en in the Rs. > 
Mi iss POPE. th, Abs Tbs 
| 1 — 1 . 


4 DRAMATIC vestal, to not doubt us, | 


sceptic reader, at near the age we should 
suppose of fifty, and of talents pleasing, 


lively, and highly comic. Her person 
bad, but made more so of late by its en- 
creased corpulency. Her face not much 
engaging ; and her. voice bawling and un- 
musical. For all- chese defeRts, she has de- 


21. 3 he town. for 


32 


many y 4 01. Having 2284 


8 as. 
| competency tc enable her to recline. upon 


the lap of plenty and comfort, —— 
wandte S her fi. we hope he vi 
retire from the stage, 
dme other, perhaps of worms if mo wo, nt 
pretensions to public notice.” 
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THIS lady iv of considerable er\ Service in 
good, her voice strong and variable, but 
we think she should never attempt any 


thing in the tender or pathetic. Her action 


possesses too much nerve and energy for a 
female performer, and her deportment i is 
deficient of ease. We are still however of 
opinion that she Justly merits 4 5 "PRO 
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 portmentstiff and formal; her face thought 
by sone „but has always to us the 
nce of her having been just rasting 
a lemon. We can only impute her situa- 
she was of course in possessioõon. 


7 | EET IK. , e ; 4 
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useful actress in her line; 

bot at present on the decline; not in per- 
son, good reader, as in that particular she 
blooms with all the /ull petfeftion-of nine 
„ e 21 of vonids 
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- A MOST delightful singer, but consider- 
ably; decreased of late in power, by what 
means we know not. There is a plaintive, 


heart-felt tone in this lady's voice, that we 
never heard from any other singer since the 
late en . "_ face is, or rather 


F 4 "$ | 4 
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has been beautiful, for of late it is puffed up 
with bloated ſlesh, and her person possesses 
the same appearance of unsound enerease. 
Altogether respecting this performer, we 
are thrown into a state of melancholy, when 
we reflect what we have cn, Seemg what we 
See. 


. SIGNORA'  STORACE. 

A MOST charming scientific singer.— 
Her person clumsy ; her face coarse and 
ordinary; and yet there is so much en- 
chanting vivacity, and, to use the language 
of Sterne, so many nameless excellences 
about her, that she always . | 
a she appears. : 


. Miss LEAKE. 7 
: A BEWITCHING little syren, and a 
very pretty actress, as well as a sprightiy, 
agreeable woman. Her person low, but 
pleazing ; her manners engaging r, 
G 


embattaszed; We think her a most-excel- 
lent 


nd to the one we have just now 
left. 1 „ Es 
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A GREAT and deserved favorite of the 
town. She pleases you with her singing 
perhaps more than a much finer vocal per- 
former. Her person low and heavy, made 
worse by a gait approaching to the waddle. 
Her action peculiarly appropriate to what- 
ever she delivers, and to the usual arch- 
ness of her songs. She, in our opinion, 
possesses very considerable merit, not only 
in her musical n but in those W 298 
* 


Mis DE CAMP. 
— 
THIS lady his made a pd FI 
of late in the favor of the town, Low 
and unpatronized in her origin, she ap- 


"T ea) 


and assiduity alone for the enjoyment of 
her present theatrical respectability. Her 
person is exceedingly good; and her ac - 
tion in general graceful; but sometimes, 


in apeing the manners of the Italians in 
her singing, has an appearance of affecta- 
tion. She will never do much more than 
she has already done as a vocal performer ; "= 
and we think her forte in atting lies in a 
certain cast of sprightly pans in genteel 
comedy. 
| We chall now ee our — 
on the performers of Drury- lane th. 
the intended limits of our work nat. pen. 
mitting us to extend them further. This 
restriction as to space has made us, mp | 
doubt, pass over many a dramatic flower 
unnoticed, that, if taken from the shade of 
obscurity, and eherished in the sunshine of. f 
public favor, would probably ane . 
15 15 bloom * N 1 5 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Mr. HOLMAN, 


— 


IN che manner the stage is at present 
supported, Mr. Holman ranks, no doubt, 
among the ſoremost in dramatic fame. His 
person is well formed, manly, and elegant: 
would his gait and manners were conform- 
able; but in the first there is an unpardon- 
able roll from one side to the other; and 
in the last, a seeming studied stiffness, 
that is uniformly the same in every thing 
he undertakes: there is also a continual 
haughty erection and toss of the head, that 
he practices in most of his characters; — this 
may do well in the proud, hot-headed, im- 
perious Hotspur; but is absurd and ridicu- 
lous in the whining, love- sick Romeo, or in 


tH) 


the blubbering and affectionate er 
This gentleman possesses a very handsome 
countenance, animating and expressive: 
which is considerably heightened by bril- 
liant and sparkling eyes. There is a de- 
ficieney in the length of his upper lip, that 
continually exposes his teeth to the au- 
dience; which defect occasioned the fol- 
lowing whimsical observation, made one 
night by a gentleman in the pit“ that 
Mr. Holman's head painted would make a 
most excellent sign- post to a dentist. We 
think Mr. Lewis would be a most powerful 


competitor with him for this palm of .* 
bre | 


Considering, however, this performer in 
whatever light we choose, we cannot say 
but that he has great requisites for the 
stage. His mind is powerful, and gifted 
with that divine quality called genius, 
without which no actor can ever be great, 
or indeed reach a sphere beyond that pre- 
scribed for those who grovel in the path of 
insipid mediocrity ;—yet Mr. Holman, as 
if instigated by a determination to stem 


( 46 "2 

FI current of natural abilities, and per. 
versely oppose their expansion into excel- 
lence, is always endeavouring to do what 
the situation does not require should be 
attempted, or what Nature is shocked at 
when done. An ardent wish to deliver 
passages in a manner different to what has 
been ever offered to an audience before, 
frequently hurries him into a singularity of 
expression that has nothing but its oddity 
to attract attention, and often when a plain, 
simple mode of delivery would best suit 
the meaning, and give sufficient graces to - 
the beauty of the sentence. An intemper- 
ate violence is also frequently practised by 
this gentleman, accompanied by an extra- 
vagance of action that often inclines us to 
risihility. He has like wise a method of 
hurrying over the latter part of a sentence, 
as if to give it more effect, but in reality 
—_— the intention and solemnity of the 

scene. These defects ought to be studi- 
eee 80 many excesses that 
often mar the meaning of an author, and 
injure acting which otherwise would be 
deservedly and generally applauded. 
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Mr. POPE. 


THIS is an dior that we eue has 
| lately grown in our estimation. His per- 
son is shewy and well formed, but has not 
a manly appearance. His face possesses a 
harmony of feature that prepossesses you 
much in its favor at first sight; but want- 
ing expression, we are palled with a same- 
ness and uniformity of look during an 
evening's entertainment.— There is a mel- 
low richness in his voice superior to any 


other performer on the stage, but our ear 


zs oſten offended by a Swell of utterance, 


and a similarity of tones at the end of each 
period, that often destroy the spirit and 
energy of a sentence. His action agg 
portment are in z eneral easy and grails 
and yet he gives us but little. idea of the 
Polished man of fashion, a character, as we 


before observed, we have but seldom seen 
on the English stage. We think this gen- 
tleman altogether, however respectable his 
talents may be considered, has been lifted 
into a professional eminence which he is 


© 48) 
incapable of sustaining in a manner that a 
British audience, from their liberality in 
the support of che drama, are entitled to 
expect; and yet so miserably deficient are 
ve at present of that first rate theatrical 
merit which existed in the days of Garrick, 
that we do not know where to better our- 
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IN every thing this performer under- 
takes, there is such a sprightliness, 80 
much unabating spirit and vivacity, that 
we are not in the least surprized he has 
gad such possession of the town. 

Ty N person .1 1s Coluancle formed | 
. ; but badly limbed, being knocked- 
kneed, and the calves of his legs placed 
so high, and falling so abruptly off below 
into the small, as to incline us to think 
they are manufactured by mere mortal 
journeymen, and that not well, they imi- 


* 
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tate reality so abominably. His face is 
composed of gay, laughing features, finely 
adapted to most of the sprightly parts in 
genteel comedy. A: continual exhibition 
of his teeth sometimes serves, in a; great 
degree, to injure a sentiment in the de- 
livery, and unfits him for che performance 
of any ching in che serious. His voice is 
thin and high toned, and there is a Hip Mx , 
piping strain in the upper notes of all, chat 
is very unpleasant. Tbere is also in his 
attempts at volubility an indistinct gabble, 
that deprives many a sentence of its proper 
force and effect. It would be well if this 
gentleman would eorrect a disgusting me- 
thod he has got of moving his head in re- 
gular motions like the pendulum of a clock, 
and that fixed stare which sometimes ap- 
proaches to the sguint. Notwithstanding 
these defetts, we can see him with great 


pleasure in most of his parts in comedy; 
and we think the stage will experience a 


great am ny it is Mag 
f Assistance. Aft rrony e 
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4 PERFORMER: of . eue 
d no inconsiderable degree of merit. His 
person too short, but well proportioned. 
His aQtion wants variety; and there is a 
hardness in it that resembles much the 
game defect in the late Mr. Henderson, a 
gentleman he always appears to have in 
his mind's eye. His voice is, in most of its 
tones, good, but wanting in sweetness 
and harmony of expression, and possesses 


not one strain of the tender and pathetic. 


There is an inflexible} something in his 
features that he cannot throw off, and 
which suits well the flinty countenance of 


a2 Richard, or a Shyloct, but is little 
adapted to the grief worn, parental visage 


of à Lear. We think this gentleman's 
abilities ought to be better directed than 
they have been of late: His comedy, into 
, which he has been occasionally thrust, is 

in our opinion insufferable, not having, to 
adopt an expression first made use of by 


our English Aristophanes, one morgel 7 


A the green al about him. 
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AN eee eee, a 1 — 
sweetness of voice that resembles more the 
strains which used to flow from the lips of 
che · all persuasive Barry, than any we have 
heard since his time. Like his also we are 
satiated witli too much sweetness and palled 
with a repetition of the same flowing sounds. 
It has none of those strong energetic tones 
which composed the whole of the late Mr. 
Henderson's voice, and which in Mr. Mid- 
dleton's would add a richness and variety 
chat would far exceed any thing we now 
have in the ptofession. Allowing thus 
much to this gentleman; and so much we 
think is his due; we do not know what else | 
about him to commend. His person good 
in other respects, is considerably injured by 
his knees- turning inward, a defect of 10 all 
others the most disgusting in a performer. 
His face is very little adapted to the stage, 


being wholly inexpressive, and sometimes 
made frightful by his endeavouring to throw 
an animation into his . that, are deficient. 

He. 


TS) 


of every power but that of Squinting. His 
action is nerveless and effeminate, and his 
deportment possesses that studied mechan- 
im we would expect to meet with in the 
hero of a country theatre. This pentle- 
man ean never rise higher in the profession 
than he is at presemt, and to retain the pos- 
session of that station, he will be indebied 


OI voice da v0 . ee 
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ns long! dexerved n of the 
town is, we are sorry to say when writing 

this, so much indisposed that may, proba- 

bly, be the means of compelling him to sus- 

pend for a time the pursuit of his profes- 
sion, if not to quit it for ever. His comic ta- 
lenis are purely original, and though not 
riehly fraught with a mellowness of hu- 
mour, still possess a certain quaintness and 
whimsicality, that prove sueh incentives to 
laughter that the most cynical disposition 
cannot” withstand heir influence —yet we 
_ think he wants a variation in his mode of 


4 Py l 
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playing; as we bce in every character he 
asbumes, a sameness of deportment and ac- 
tion, and hear the same oddity of voice, 
which, though peculiarly droll, and, per- 
| haps, not inapposite te the part, still lessens 
mne merit of the actor. A performer should 
be a Rind of Proteus, and change his man- 
ner and whole appearance so much with 
his' dress, as seareely to leave it in our 
power to identify the man. Possessed of 
csueh talents he rises of course still higher 
in our opinion than he otherwise would, 
ens, e mene N 


We Sincerely wish that this Leide ; 
may experience a happy return of his for- 
mer health and spirits, and thereby be ena- 
bled to resume once more a station in which 
we are confident no other e ee could 

EV with equal deserved success. "a 
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1 1 PERSON that e ler i in- 
comparable Edwin in most of his favourite 
Haradters, and was so well received as to 
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| have established hientelf d in the possessioft 
of them, must be, one would reasonably 


suppose, a performer of the very first. 
rate abilities. In opposition, however, 
to an opinion that appears to be pretty: 
general, we will venture to assert, allowing 
Mr. Munden a considerable portion of ta- 
lent, that he is advanced to an eminence. 
to-which he is not entitled, and from which 
he will, perhaps, one day or other fall to 
make room for some other person more de- 


| gerving the exalted theatrical station he en- 


Joys. We do not, however, from this mean 
to insinuate that he does not deserve a re- 


speQable rank in the profession, hut not 


| that elevated one which he fills at present. 


His figure is vulgar and heavy, and from 
its apparent strength, destroys the effect of 


bis endeavours to give us an idea of the fee - 


ble, decrepid old man, or of the airy, fan- 
tastic would-be coxcomb. His action is 
hard and deficient of variety. His voice 


strong, and face expressive, but he is too 


fond of grimace, and im almost every thing 
he perforins, outsteps the modesty f na- 
ture. We see less of this . — 
in any other cast of parts. 
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2 Tris ns So | in ne the 
best substitute for Edwin since his time. 
His person, by its heighth, is well suited to 
most of the characters he sustains, and his 
voice, abating a kind of snuffle, is also ap- 
Propriate. He approaches very near as a 
burletta singer to the above performer. and 
we think much his superior in the delinea- 
tion of artless simplicity, in which Mr. 
Fawcett throws in a certain characteristic 
naivetè of expression, that we never sa 
exceeded by any other actor. Upon the 
whole this comedian is-a great acquisition 
to the profession, and justly merits the 8 75 ; 
29 lie favour of which hei is in pation.” x 
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ur. JOHNSTONE. 
| INFINITELY the 80 Took on ale 
stage. In this line of playing he stands 
himself alone, His person is of the true 
Eben cast, no way eren, but 7 
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in an unfortunate gummy 5welling about 
the ancles, that compells.him almost con- 
stantly to wear boots. His face is manly 
and handsome, and his ation casy and 
agreeable. His merit in singing is entirely 
confined to the Irish ballads; and as to pri- 
vate concerns we have no business with 
chem. 21 24 | E \ | $5 #, WM >B8 626.059 :N any * 
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IIS gentlemgn has long 3333 a re- 
spetiable rank in the theatrical world i in 
personating old trusty Stewards, and parts 
chat require an apparent honest smcerity of 
expression, such as flow at once from the 
heart. In these characters he has been often | 
seen with pleasure. Time has long whitened 
his locks, and would fain advise him to quit 
the bustle of the mimic world, but the ve- 
. teran appears to be still detenmined to 
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Mr. M AOREADY. 
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supporting. He has a most insufferable 


roll. in his. deportment that he ought to cor- 
rect; and ve were going to point out 


some other defects, but as in doing so, we 


here conclude with this gentleman, a2 


. 
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A SERVANT of alf work, tragedy, 
comedy, opera,” farce, all suit alike his 


multifariqus-powers, for in all he is equally 
excellent, He is a kind of a theatrical pack _ 


horse, load him ever $0 much he will never 


complain, but bear all patiently, submit to 
whatever drudgery you" may put him to, 


and what is of considerable consequence, 
he ix" not in dhe least expensive in rk 
keep t. ga Sigh yan 10 e 7 1240 


. A USEFUL. actor. but — 
beyond What his powers are capable of 


might probably be led into a greater extent 
than our limits would admit of, we shall 
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7 A PERFORMER” of 22 in many 
parts. His coxcombs are tolerable, but not 
80 good as a London audience ought to ex 
pect. He has been too long accustorned to 
a «trolling life for us to think he would be 
ever able to rid himself of the many bad 
Habits he has about him, so that we shall 
not begin the tedious task of enumerating 
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Mr 7. Kock. 
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A GOOD zecond” to — 1 che 
Irish characters. The more low and vul- 


gar, the better adapted e 
wm 
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TEE person before us has 9 the 
mt voice of any male English singer on 


(W9 2 


the nage—Clear mellow, and extensive in 
us tones, it is capable of exetuting' almost 
any piece of voeal music. His forte is evi- 
dently in the plain English ballads; and the 
sea songs, which have always been pecu- 
Marly grateful to a British ear, were never 
better sung than by this gentleman. The 
less we say of his acting powers the less 
cause he will have to 875 our freedom of 
obseryation. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. 
A USEFUL singer, . eee ap- 
proximate to moms like elkener 
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Mr. BOWDEN. 
-...THIS gentleman's musical powers will 
always entitle him to a respectable rank in 
the theatre. won: we N more ate e that 
Hat if thou 0 me. 
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WOMEN. needed 

THE first that attracts our attention is 

Mrs. POPE. 
"(RR |. 

THIS actress has stood her ground in 
the theatrical world among the- first per- 
ſormers for these many years past. Her 
person is shexy,, her face pleasingly-jex- 


pressive, and her voice clear, though not 
very harmonious. There is a studied stiff. 
ness about her action and deportment, that 
may be uniformly seen in every thing she 
attempts, and which, to us, always made 
this lady disgusting in her public situation. 
In her tragedy she is insuffarably mecha. 


nical, and in her comedy. she apparentiy 
takes too much pain to give us a proper 


(&@ ) 


picture of unaffected sprighiliness. Upon 
the whole, however, as the stage stands at 
present, she is certainly an objeet to a ma- 
— . run _ ab wo 
4914.6 (ICP nd dn 24/4 ING 
1 ESTE *. eee 

S ĩͤ 

* Ir IB enchanting 8 manu- 
faſtured': piece of elegance. Her person 
slender, and, to the eye at a distance, ap- 
pears well proportioned, though some ill- 
natured folk have been so impudent as to 
say, that there is a little twist in the hip, 
that inclines to the crooted. Her dep 


ment and action uniformly pleasing. 3 Her 


countenance bewitchingly beautiful, with 
eyes of the most languishing softness. Her 
voice plaintively monotonous. We shall 


place her next to Miss TREE Th. 1 


e of e 
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lie curicsity was naturally raised to its ut: 
nights had elapsed, the dazzling light of 
this dramatic constellation became less 
powerful, and the eye could with greater 
ease dwell upon the obje, and discover 
what were these extraordinary talents of 
which so much had been said. An investi- 
gation soon convinced the discerning few, 
that the whole was a theatrical cheat, at 
least, comparatively to what we were at 
first taught to belieye. The patrohage of 
an exalted and dignified character, it was 
arrogantly thought, would be sufficient to 
make her pass current, without the public 
having the boldness to appeal to their judg- 
ment, to see whether they could give her, 
with propriety, the sanction of their own 
approbation. But the town quickly ex- 
ercised their old, noble, and manly Ppreror 
gative of thinking for themselves, and in a 
short time reduced the lady, in their own 
estimation, to à standard to which her 
merit entitles her. Her person is elegantly 
e er * PR pleasing. pee 
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voice clear and articulate, and her face 


handsome; but there is a'vomething of the 


vixen, expressed in her eyes, which are 
otherwise good, that is bymo means pleasing 
to us. She speaks dialogue tolerably well, 
and may be considered a useful second rate 
actress; but to place her in the same rank 
of elegance with the inimitable Farren, is 
not only to injure her, but insult en 
en a e n 1 
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IN our opinion, an unrivalled 3 
in a certain line of acting, and the best of 


all good speakers of an epilogue, Her de- 


portment is considerably injured by a buck- 
ram mechanism in her walk that is ex- 
tremely disgusting. Her face, like wise, is 
sometimes made disagreeable by an un- 
meaning stare; and an exhibition of teeth 
and gums, that approaches to the frighiful. 


rected, if for no other reason than for fear of 


terrifying, the children in the boxes, or oc- 


casloning an accident to some female auditor 
labouring under certain delicate SENSAUGNS. 


These abominable practices ought to be cor- 
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ve are-noogreartyiiviaken, th lady 
wilt rise to the heighth of her profession. 
There is a certain native modesty in ier 
manners; that preposzesses you greatly in her 
favour, and which form à "fine contrast to 
thoge we shall shortly mention. Her voice 
is harmonious, her face engaging, and her 
person finely proportioned. We sincerely 
wish her as much success as her public ta- 
lents and n justly deserve. 
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THIS 1 is as e l! in 1 x as 
Mr. Davis in his—Serious, comic, or pe- 


ratic parts, are all the same to her, in the 


whole. of which she uniformly displays a 
most most happy self. possession, which some- 


times approaches 4 ee mom to the 
e 15 693 2 2 | ! Hh, B= . 
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AlNentertaiging warbler and > Japrightly; 
performer... She has an arehness of fea · 
tures. that are | peculiarly. pleazing. There, 
may be said to be as much modest assurance 
about this lady as in the one we have just 
now: mentioned, but we think it becomey 
her better than the other, and consequently 
does not disgust us so much. 


Mrs. CLENDILING. 
—m——__——_ | 


A SWEET singer with a tolerable per- 


son, and pleasing countenance, The least 


we say of her * 9 better. 


Mr rs. 11. OUNTAIN. 


A PRETTY singer with an engaging £ 


regularity of features, and easy deport- 
ment. There is a melancholy lack of 
spirit through the whole of her acting. 
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We hall now drop the curtain of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and raise that of Colman's. 
As many of the principal performers who 
are engaged in the summer by this gentle- 


man, belong to the winter houses, and are 
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already mentiòned by us, we have of course 
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AN humble follower of Edwin but keeps | 
himself at a respectful distance. He is al- 
ways comical, but strange as it may appear, 
but seldom makes us laugh. We think ijt 
would have been better for himself and fas 
mily had he retained the cockade. 5 
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A RISING © young actor, but with some 
will ever prevent him 


Je has more ease 
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© THE worst actor that, perhaps, ever in- | 
of 


sultec an audience in the respectable line 
playing in which he has been of late thrust 


upon che ton. -Wauld: yeu-believe-1 it Mr . 


Reader, that we saw this man attempt the 


performance of Glenalvon in the tragedy 
of Douglas, and many other parts of almost 


equal difficulty. In the course. of our the- | 


atrical experience, we never met with 
more, .complete mutilator of blank verse 
* che e before us. Th 8 
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* 7. JALDRON. . 
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Mn ABLE in old men, Ar 50 


humour is necessary, not one atom of which 


has he in his whole composition. 
I. PAL ER, Jun, © 


| We — not as yer discovered Ach 
promise in this theazrical strippling. The 
| appears to sit _ rn and 
best upon him. e 
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Mrs. S. KEMBLE. 


AMO8T delineator of ariless 
simplicity. Her person engaging. ker 
countenance- beautifully simple, and her 
mennem pleasing and unaffected- She 
chould never attempt the speaking of bl ank 
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0 voice dat tires open the exdjand ber pero 
is deficient of that weigh t and dignity 80 : 
VDedess ſayin chose who aue d | 


Mrs, GIBBS. 


MF 
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pretty woman, The thinness of her voice 
will ever prevent her from playing with 


nn theatre. | 


Se Mrs. BOOTH. | 
. 8 

| AVERY useful piece of theatrical. anti- 

3 quity. 

_— It is the rust we value, not the gold.” yorn. 


Mi HEARD. 44 


| THE Printers Devil is now waiting for 
dee last page, so we are compelled thus 
IF abruptly to bring our strietures to a con- 

elusion, conscious of having committed, 


during the course of our progress, some 
errors; oxerlooked, perbaps, many an obs. 
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prejudiced decision, 
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g that we are entitled to some de- 
of praise for our candour and impar- 
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tiality, at least, if not for any thing else. With WY 
#his conviction on our minds we cheerfully 
zubmit our labours to the public, and wait 


Vith confidence for their liberal and un- 
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